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adopt is a direct contradiction in itself. In the first part of it ; 
he would give us absolute freedom, in the second part of it he | 
would rob us of all freedom. In the first place, if we had free 
trade there would hardly be any need of prohibition, for the 
earnings of our laborers would decline so much that they would 
have no money to buy liquor with if they desired it. We can 1 
advocate nothing that is not a principle^ a foundation on which 
our social system is built, and on which all humanity can stand 
on an equal footing. Our contributor must know that we are 
not what is called a high protectionist, but we believe posi- 
tively in protection enough to place us on an equal footing 
with every other foreign nation. If we could not hold our 
own then, we had better go to the wall, and if that system 
would not give us revenue sufficient, there are other ways of 
collecting the balaace. We regret it, but we cannot accom- 
modate our contributor. We believe in temperance, but we 
will not rob a man cf his liberty in our attempt to attain it. 



Mr. Thomas Td^ladv has resigned his position at the Globe 
woolen mill, Utica, N. Y. Mr. David B. Smith, who has been 
in charge of the carding and combing dapartments, has been 
promoted to the superintend ency, rendered vacant by Mr. Tip- 
lady*s departure. Mr. Smith is a good workman whose services 
the Globe Woolen Co. evidently appreciate. We extend to him 
and his employers our congratulations, and hope the advantage 
may prove mutual. We are pleased to learn that Mr. Middle- 
ton, president of the company, is recovering from an illness 
which confined him to his home for some time. 



One of the best publications for the home in America is the 
"Home-Maker." The name of its editor, Marion Harland, is 
in itself a sufficient guarantee of excellence. None but noted 
oames are found on its li^t of contributors, and the illustrations 
are exquisite specimens of artistic skilL It is the aim of the 
poblishers to make each issue better than its predecessor, and 
to this end neither money nor trouble is spared. The subscrip. 
tioQ price is only J2.00 a year, published by the Home-Maker 
Co., 24 West 23d street. New York city. 

MACHINE 8HOP PURCHASED. 

Friend Wade : Business, since the election, has made itself 
manifest with us. In No%*ember we sold 5 of our rotary presses, 
nz. : I in Indiana, i in H'is., i in Ohio and 3 in Mass. We 
are, in addition, filling 2 orders for N. Y. and i for Pa. and i 
for N. J., and are at present at work on shaf ing and gearing for 
the River Point mill, B. B. £: R. Knight, propnctors, and for the 
new Pacific mill, Lawrence. We have just bought out the City 
Machine Co., Proi'.. R- 1. Tools and patterns are being bhip;^ 
at this writing, and shall at once commence where trie C- M. 
Qo. left ofi* building slubbers and speeders. Their machine is 
one of the best in existence. Yours, etc. — G. IV, MiUfr, A^t. 

The ezportalxMi %A vool from Macedonia tends to diminish 
ammallf . Ahhongfa the last wool crop was g>:>d, the exports 
were smaller, owing to tne increasing local demand caused Irr 
die devdopaent in the mannfacture of cl'jtb and carpets m 
the interior. HicreisalflD a growing demand forcottf-m br the 
^tOQ miOb of MaoedOBtt. — Ttxiik Recorder, 



The next move of organized labor will be for the philoso- 
pher's division of time, eight hours labor, eight hours recreation, 
and eight hours sleep. This has been talked of and agitated 
more or less for fifty years. It is a matter on which every man- 
Q&cturer should thoroughly inform himself, for reckless men, 
especially in our cities, will push the matter regardless of order 
priDciple or individual rights. Agitation, controlled by reason 
IS always desirable when it points in the direction of reform for 
aoy class of citizens. But agitation on questions of reform 
should be continued long enough so that the change can be ; 
discounted and made amicably. Protection makes it possible, 
perhaps, to cut a day*s labor down to eight hours in the U. S, 



The Almanac issueil by the Phi-adelphia l.eiljjrr contains a 
deal of information in very Uule space on nc.iily cvciy subject, 
from cookery to astronomy. 

FOREIGN FACTS WHITTLED DOWN. 

The Vale mill at Paidham, Kng.« containing .\sj Kumus, has 
been stopped. The Cirove mill is nmning on short time.- (\ 
Knights, a manufacturer, is aKnit to erect a new ilve ami piint 
works, at Colne, Kng. — The Kdgeside Holme mill. Manchester, 
Kng., was recently totally destroyed by fire ; i 70 haiuls will be 
thrown out of work. — The jute trade of Uunilee, i^ct^laiul, has 
greatly improved, and an increase of 50 per cent maile in the 
wages of the workmen. — Lord Sackville has arrived at Lontlon, 
Eng. — Failure of the School street mill, iUuckburn, Kng,, \t 
reported; liabilities $5898. — Ficcles Hroa., Darwen, Kng., are 
making arrangements for the erection of a new weaving ihed, 
to contain 740 looms. — The mill of \Vm. Woods i1' Co., Wigan, 
Eng., was partially destroyed by fire. — The Ilighfleld mill, Dar- 
wen, Eng., has again started up under new UKuiagement ; it con- 
tains 260 looms. — The machinery of the StoncHWood mill,ToiI- 
morden, Flng., is to be moved to the Kobinwood n)ill.— A peti- 
tion has been made to the Russian government for permlHiiion 
to lease 80,000 acres for growing cotton, and to erect nmnufac- 
tories to supply the Central Asia market. — During the depreHned 
condition of trade among the cotton millM uf (iloNHop, Kng., 
Councillor Jas. Sargentson, distributed 50 > loaveH (if bread 
among the operatives, — The Hudcar woolen mills, Hury, Kng., 
are to be sold. — The (German schools for lace making at SilcMJa 
are very busy with orders for Princess Sophia, the bride-elect of 
the Crown Prince of Greece. — It is said that a man can live and 
support a family on five pence a day in Mexico. — The last king 
of Ireland was Edward Hnice, who was crowned king in 1316. 
— Sir Walter Scott was a firm believer in predeHtination.— The 
British steamer Hartlepool ran aground off l\gersuiid, .Sweden, 
17 of the crew were drowned. — Albeck's woolen manuf«ictory, 
at Neumunstar, Germany, wan burned Dec. 14; 15 pervonii 
were killed and 10 others sustained fatal injuries, — The Hritinh 
government is in possession of information that Stanley and 
Emin Pasha have been captured by the Madhi. — M. de \x^%t^ 
and his col eagues of the Panama Canal Co., have rehigned, — 
The announcement of the betrothal of Victor ICinaniicl, heir to 
the lulian throne, and Princess Clementine, of iielgium, it i« 
said, will soon be made. — ^The 444th anniversary of founder's 
day was celebrated at Eton College Dec. 6,— The India Tiiiic* 
reports that fiom 12 to 16 new cotton mills will l>c ererted in 
Bombay within the next two years.— f>undec, Syj/itland, is to lic 
made a city. — Brannaghan and Murj^hy, who vixwt^iX ten ^t!iix% 
in prison for a burglary of which they ^mkx^ inn<x:ent, have been 
granted a free pardon and ^T^oo ^\i\tix by the British govern- 
ment. — Birmingham, FJng., has been made a city. 

Fou'LER & Wfixs Co., of New York, publish a volume of 
masterpieces of English literature, English with the exception 
of -^sop's fables, and they are Erjgli!>li by a/ioption. Milt//n, 
Pope, Goldsmith and Coleridge are reprevmted re*j>ec(ively by 
the 'Masque of Comufc," "'ITie Es^y on Man," "'[he Travel- 
ler," and "The Ancient Mariner/' 'Iliese telTciion* are par- 
ticulariy happy, as ea^.h presents perfe^ tly the a'jf hor'b c}jara/> 
teristics. There are, bekides, bi'^p'aphical tket/,he^ iA th^-^e 
authors by S. K- Wtls and H. S IJrzyVjn, 7he \jfj*jk 1% pro- 
fusely illustrated by Chapman, and roakes a valuable a/idiM^^j Uj 
the holiday literature, llie price. I1.25, i% alfn^^^t af/i»urdJy low 
••hen one considers toe s:er]ing character of Uie liUtt^Virt and 
the attractive manner zn wz.i<,h n is prew^svtd. 

Ihtyz is a smal cvrton fa<Aory a: V-vya^,, '/* .'"-let r*orth of 
Acap'ilc.0. and two otrier iv^rjr^,. ^A :yy Iwrns et' ii, w.iJ v/*^ 
be started- The raaiLL-iery i-jt t-'jeve :::; \\\ \a% u*j\ yet 'Ajuy^A, 
That they will pro^e p£> irjg eite^rfVrt :t ev,'i»-;;t, ^j^J \* j^ i.^ 
be antic: pat.ec the}' »-:Il ie*': to "JJt ebU^vJw.ff .♦:;.♦ *A oif**-f fv,- 
tories of greater exterit- It is to l»e .vr.e'i ifi^r !}*•: ma/.r/'fi-rry 
for the«r n-ilit. SiiiC. :t. f«ct. ziK.cr\\ il •_•.•: \ixw '...r^ryUij^i r*:vi*e» 
this coast, is tro'j^v. :rjn. L'^rj'^, Mhit it to */^ attr.v^t. /j^ 
t»erh£pi- to the fat:: tr.a: '.ri*: Hie^ er.;^5-;k'e^ :;:- Vjs.;'i*-bb L^-rt if*: 
all Europeans : anc. stootj-ry. As&er^^i- it^j-'.jfiiv „r«rri tf-t jy/» 
gn-iiig tiie trade 'f.'slw sto-ti'x. trje attesr.*'^ us :?irpor4tfy>e d*-.- 
maads- — IC. iV. Lcif^f^^} An^^ricam Ctrt^iui at Acuff^ico. Mex. 

Wahts Fara anl Fi^-wat »<rtr.t ti: trie neni ffv?L ^r^KryjA 
V3L and wcKicL iaciary rx s act* H iuttied L^jwsi. 
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Blue 1 — ; I priv. You will n tice there are ci|tht will witness gt at activity in all branches. While '88 has seen 

Jl — 5 B'vrfc cha-ges. and in onler to have it come I pur city gn>»r most wonderfully, n^n only widrning its domain, 

- — a Oran^ c-t rght yoa repeat draft four times. ' but in the erection of many an I costly binlding. there is every 

Black ji — 3 Hor-ing to hsar from some one cUc, 1 indi aiion.at present, that '89 will far excceii any previous year. 

tem^o, t \\\ thp mi Is thai were in readiness started on the «d inst., 

^?3 Rk5 —Gofer. S.-hiivler& Blood's coming fiist. This firm his taken upon 

itself a new name, and hereafter will be knjwn as Blood & 

Wapf's FiPKE Axp Fapric wan's all the news from e\er^- . Sie-art. Mr. Blood is ont of the pioneers in knit goods man- 
oMtou and vool«i hciory for Facts Whittled Down. ' | uCKturtng in this city, being sssociated manj yean with tbe 
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late James H. Schuyler. The new partner taken in is the son- 
in law of the late Mr. Schuyley, and has long been associated 
with the mill, so that there is no material change, except in 
name. — Warner, Deforest & Co. have purchased bome valuable 
real estate, on which they intend erecting large store- houses, 
which their extensive business calls for. — Nelson & Miller are 
now under way again, as well as Younds, Kyne »S: Kennedy, and 
part of Green Kniitiiig Co. This mill has been making many 
improvements, which have taken up time ; they expect to start 
in full on the ylh inst. — Sanford & Sons, McFarlin & Co., and 
Shuttleworth Bro. are those, with C. D. Austin and Howgate & 
McLleary & Co. that are running in full. — Claremont hosiery 
mill is putting everything in order, and is expecied lo start soon. 
— It is reported that |)arties from Little Falls looked over the 
Globe mill plant the past week ; this is a ten-set mill, and from 
present indications is not to stand idle long. — Rumor has it 
that there was to be a reduction of wages with the knit goods 
help, but this is fully denied. — IV. W. 



WORK ON EXTRACTING. 

I WOULD like, if possible, to obtain a reliable work on extract- 
ing, and have been advised to apply to you. I have some little 
knowledge of the business, being a carder ; but think I could 
obtain a great deal of assistance from a good book, and if you 
know of anything please let me know price, etc., and I will 
forward )ou the amount. I would be pleased if it also con- 
tained a few practical dye receipts for rags with cotton pieces 
in them, brown, black, blue and such standard colors. —-J. B. 



SPECKS IN CLOTH. 

I SAW some i'^quiries in Fibre and Fabric concerning specky 
cloth. The object of the writer of this is not to display what 
knowledge he may possess on this subject, but if possible to 
draw out others, and by so doing diffuse more light among 
those who are interested in the matter. But to fally explain the 
matter, one would have to go over considerable ground, that is, 
to begin at the beginning, as there are various ways of maki g 
specky goods. In a manner of speaking, we don't have to 
make them, as they will sometimes show up conspicnously. 
There are diffierent kinds of specks, some in the form of burrs, 
which will have a very bad effect on a hnished piece of goods, 
but these can in a measure be disposed of by having your bun- 
pickers pr«>perly adjusted. This department is of vast impor- 
tance, as far as regards keeping your stock clean and free from 
burrs, but these can be overcome in a manner by a process of 
carbonizing, that is on some class of goods. Then there are 
specks made by not looking carefully to the mixing of the lots 
in your picker r om. In making mixed lots, properly managed, 
in regard to mixing and percentage, first of all see that your 
stock is properly weighed out in proportion to your percent- 
age when you are making a mix of co ton, shoddv and wool. 
Now go to your mixing room and see that your man first lays a 
layer of one color on the floor evenly, not in lumps, say two or 
three inches thick, then take your next color in proportio > and 
spread this evenly upon thf other, and so on until yaw have 
disposed of your lot, and don't be afraid to spend a little extra 
time in this process, for it will amply repay you f »r all the pains 
Uken. If run through a burring machine the mix will, of 
course, be in a better condition for the mixing machine (some 
run their lots sometimes twice through the mixing picker), but 
have it well willowed before you put it through either of the 
former machines. This pains-taking is to avoid specks, but 
you will also find it of great importance in relation to other 
drawbacks and difficulties in making a perfect piece of goois. 
Then there are various ways in the card room, probably your 
cards are not straightening out your stock properly, as in the 
case of a cotton and wool lot. Take a piece of your drawing 
and hold it up to the light and see if there is any little lumps 
or nibs about the size of a pin head, straighten ihem out and 
one kind of speck will disappear ; perhaps your cards are throw- 
ing stock. If you are an old carder you will know what that 
means, or perhaps you are using an inferior grade of shoddy, 
which now so many dealers adulterate to excess. Then, again, 
your colors in your stock may not be fast, and will not stand 
the process of scouring, and a great many more vexatious thinsrs 
we will find if we diligently search. Burr dyeing is very often 
resorted to cover up such specks as may appear, but the process 
has a tendency to mike the goods hive a smutty appearance 
and otherwise <Jim the brilliancy of their colors. —Gaffer. 



A TWIST QUESTION. 

Take a 6 run, 4-bier, 200 knot, and a 64 cut thread and 
twist the four threads together. What run will the twist be, al- 
lowing nothir.giox contraction. — Old Spinner No. 2. 

Rule. — Get all the difi*erent kinds into runs, then divide each 

into the largest number. Add the answers together, then divide 

that answer again into the largest number, and the answer will 

be the run the twist is. 

Runs. Answer. 
6 runs =6 ti a.o 
4 bieii = 5 ** 2.4 
2cx> knots— 10 ** 1.2 
64 cuts =5 12 ^* i.o 

6.6^ 12.0 f I 82.100 is the run that the twist is. 
66 

540 
528 

120 
66 

54 
— Old Spinner No. 2. 

NO. 8HAPLEIOH, ME. 

I THOUGHT I would drop you a line to let you know of the 
changes that are about to take place in No. Shapleigh. The 
old brick smoke-stack is to be partly torn down, and a large 
iron one put on top of the old brick work. The smoke- stack, 
when finished, will be 90 feet high. The mill is to be enlarged ; 
they intend to build in the early spring, and are getting out the 
timber, etc. The foundation and first story will be of brick, 
the other two stories and attic will be a frame building. The 
new part will be 80 feet, making the mill 210 feet long. The 
mill will be filled with the latest, most improved machinery. 
They also intend to take out the old boiler and replace with a 
new one of larger size. These mills have been running for the 
last two years on fancy woolen dress goods and cassimeres. 
They are under the efficierit care of T. F. Roberts, who has 
been here for the last sixteen years. There is also strong talk 
of putting a railroad through this section of the country. It 
would touch No. Shapleigh, and if that is done I think North 
Shapleigh will soon be quite a town, as there are three or four 
good water p »wers lying idle at present, which would soon be 
taken up if the railroad comes this way. The No. Shapleigh 
church is said to be the best furnished and the prettiest church 
in Maine. This little place alone contributed f 1500 for this 
purpose ; the church is out of debt and there is money in the 
treasury. Mr. R< >berts gave ^200 to the church. As the people 
of North Shapleigh were quietly wending their way to church 
Jan. 6, a man came running down the street with the informa- 
ti »n that Charles Parsons, a weaver in the No. Shapleigh woolen 
mills, had just cut his throat and was bleeding to death. This 
is the first case of this kind that ever happened in No. Shap- 
leigh, and you may be sure it struck all with horror. Parsons 
is a man said to be worth from $3'>oo to ^4000, and is the owner 
of a nice farm. No one can assign a reason for the act ; he 
has been a weaver in these mills for the last three or four years, 
is a single man of quiet, unassuming manner, and was respected 
by all. It is hoped that the wound will not pr^ve fatal. He 
was ably attended by Dr. D. F. Bragdon. — /. B. L 

"BEOOINO THE QUESTION." 

First it was "The Crompton Loom," next it was "Unequal 
Tensi m," then it was **You*re Another," and now it is "Beg- 
ging the Question." The above are a few of the titles under 
which Mr. Capron has been trying t > prove that the open shed 
is not easier on the yarn than the closed shed movement. Now 
I have not let all the opportunities of trying the experiments 
suggested by Mr. Capron pass by without trying some of them. 
And the more I try the firmer is my conviction that the open 
shed is the easiest on the yam, and is the best adapted to weave 
all grades of goods, and that the cost of supplies is less than 
one-fifth what it is on the Crompton loom, and that it also takes 
as much power to run two Crompton looms as it does to run 
three Knowles looms. The above are a few of the undisputable 
facts that have come to the surface, not for the first time, during 
this discussion. There is another thing that ought to be taken 
into consideration, viz. : that Mr. Capron has based his argu- 
ments on experiments made on the old open shed movement, 
while 1 have taken the Knowles 1885 loom for my base of op- 
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of improvement, as the articles which appear in Fibre and 
Fabric frequently show, and by this continual exchanging of 
ideas through this medium, it is hoped our manufacturers and 
machine builders alike, will avail themselves of the many useful 
points of information here thrown by practical men, that may 
result in such improved machinery and methods of working as 
will put us, as a manufacturing part of the people, in such a 
relation with the markets of the world that we shall be "ex- 
celled by none." But in closing, let me say, what will be the 
use of any extra knowledge gained, if it is not made use of? 
for who of us in actual mill life does not know many things 
whereby our work could be improved, but just because it would 
require some small outlay, things have to go on as they are. 
For instance, one of the great and chief causes of all nur un- 
wen work is on account of either no mixing at all, or if any, 
wry poor, though if there is one subject more than another 
that has been explained and its importance shown up from all 
standpoints from men right in the mill, and from men who are 
counted as authority whenever and wherever the pick compar- 
isons have been made, and the results shown for the sole benefit 
of manufacturers ; but because it will require a little extra room, 
a little extra steam, and a litde extra help, it is all overlooked, 
as though they knew full well that any expense at this part of 
the business would not bring back any return, in face of the 
bjci that hundreds of fortunes have been made by working 
OQ this principle, and the "thousand and one" annoyances 
which crop up in mill life, both to employer and employe, 
have by this means been reduced to its lowest minimum, and 
a good steady market for the goods was generally the case, but 
in laying out plants for mills nowadays, this one important 
branch is entirely left out, in some places there is scarcely room 
to get a bale of cotton from the cars squarely in front or beside 
the opener, so knowing how important a factor this is, let us 
keep on advocating it until we get back to common sense views 
of it, and so prepare our cotton for the improved machinery 
we are now placing in our cotton mills, that we may have all 
the advantages claimed for it, and not be condemned as under 
the standard, when each machine is cramped in its usefulness 
by poorly mixed cotton, which no machine, however scientifi- 
cally constructed, can eve i up so as to produce good even 
doth. — i?. jr. 

DRAUOHTINO AND SETTING THE COMBER. 

Unless a carder is fully acquainted with calculating draughts, 
there is something about the gears of a cotton comber that 
mystifies him greatly. He must not only be expert in the rules 
of such computations, but what is of far more consequence, be 
able to trace to a certainty the driving and driven gears, the 
relation of intervening pulleys, and to distinguish those which 
produce a change from intermediates. The accuracy of the 
work depends upon the way in which the gears are placed for 
dividend and divisor. There is nothing more baffling to a man 
than to bring the gears on a machine on paper, in such a posi- 
tion that when the factors are worked out he is confident the 
quotient is the correct draught. The gears are not placed on 
every machine in such a way that the eye can reach them all 
at the same time. Frequently both ends of the frame are 
brought into requisition to drive the rollers, or whatever the 
mechanism may be by which the draught is gained. The make 
of the machine and the number of rollers generally decide how 
it is to be driven. There are frames in operation which for 
many years have been under the eye of skilled overseers, who 
have not yet been able to decide whether in draught taking 
certain rolier gears should be called intermediate or not. These 
gears alter the speed of the rollers upon which they are fas- 
tened, but in no way can be made to change the draught of 
the machine, and ought not therefore to be taken account of in 
computing the full draught. The discriminating between these 
and the real draught gears, is what bothers the overseer and 
often leads him astray in his calculations. Pulleys, when it is 
found necessary to place them so as to occupy the position of 
drivers or drivcns instead of gears, are not easy to discern and 
class righdy, as factors in the product. There is a method by 
which calculations of this character can be proved which every 
overseer ought to understand. It would prevent him from 
getting into trouble, make him more confident in his own 
alHlities, and keep him on a straight course. The draught of 
any machine is the revolutions per minute of the back roller 
moltiplied by its diameter for a divisor ; and the product of the 
revolutioiis per minute of the front or the delivery roller and 
its diameter for a dividend. Or what is simpler still, the rev- 



olutions of the front for one of the back, multiplied by its diam- 
eter and divided by the diameter of back, gives the draught. 
These rules are very simple, and the overseer who does not 
or cannot practice them as methods of proving whether the 
draughts by the gears are correct or not, neglects resorting to 
the readiest and best means of trial to determine the genuine- 
ness of his work. By the draught, by the speeds compared 
with the results obtained from the gears, he is enabled to steer 
clear of the principle of supposition and obtain practical results 
from the machines. The object to be gained is to prove that 
the driving and driven gears have been correctly placed, so that 
the product of the drivens divided by the product of the drivers 
will give a result in unison with that obtained from the revolu- 
tions. The combing machine, having a draw-box, presents 
peculiarities in relation to this which are not to be found on 
any of the other preparing processes. In computing the draught, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the index gear and the cam 
shaft go at the same speed. The index gear is on the cylinder 
shaft, and by a pin attached to it drives the feeding rolls, and 
the gear on the end of the cam shaft, the delivering rolls. The 
ratchet gear, which drives the detaching shaft and front rolls, 
is also driven by the cam-shaft, one turn of which makes one 
tooth of the ratchet. In working out the rule for draughting, 
it is necessary to remember that the notched gear makes four 
turns for one of the ratchet. The product of the turns of the 
detaching roller (for one of the ratchet gear) and its diameter, 
divided by the product of the turns of the feeding roller (for 
one of the ratchet gear) and its diameter will be the draught. 
Suppose the ratchet gear to contain 20, and the gear on the end 
of the ratchet shaft 138 teeth, pinion on detaching roller 18, 
and the diameter of said roller seven eighths of an inch, notched 
gear driven by feed-pin 5, pinion on end of notched gear shaft 
19, gear on feed-roller shaft 38, diameter of feed-roller three- 
fourths of an inch, to find the draught : Ve^xJ- divided by *f^^ 
xj= J JJ divided by 185=447 draught, which being multiplied 
by the draught of the draw-box will give the whole draught of 
the machine. In the rules for setting the Hetheripgton comber, 
lever to fall at ig, to fall out at 10 J, commence to feed at 4 J, 
detaching roll to touch circle plate at 6^, nipper to touch 
cushion plate at 8|, leave off drawing at 9J4, drop top combat 
6^. These may be slightly modified to suit the grades of 
stock ; but such a proceeding had better be carefully attended 
to by a skiful operator. — -/o^n Lindsay. 

NEW YORK BUSINESS CHANCES. 

Commission Merchan'I's. — Albert Haager & Co., 375 Broad- 
way, have succeeded Manlove & Co. — Menke, Brussel & Co. 
succeeded Menke, Fraenchel, 47 Greene street. — Hinch & 
Ould succeed Hinch & Co., 55 Worth street. — F. A. Foster & 
Co., 72 Franklin street, Boston, and 51 Leonard street. New 
York, succeed Francis A. Foster. New Firms. — S. Herzog & 
Son, mnfrs. of shirts and overalls, 56 Walker street, after Feb. 
I. — Metz & Meyer, importers and commission merchants, 107 
Grand street. Removals. — ^Jcnning*s lace works, from 62 to 69 
Greene street. — A. S. Morrison & Bro., hosiery, knit underwear 
and yarns, from 385 Broadway to 74 Frank'in street. — S. Sykes, 
mnfr. of boys* clothing, from 626 Broadway to cor. 3d and 
Lafayette Place. — Milhus Shire Co., mnfrs. of shirts and boys* 
flannel waists, from 626 Broadway to cor. 3d and Lafayette 
Place. — Jas. E. Young, commission merchant, from 318 Church 
to 121 Spring street. — Levy & Abrahams, pants mnfrs., will 
remove from 45 Lispenard to 448 Broome street, Feb. i. — 
Schultz Bros. & Blath, mnfrs. cloaks and suits, from 476 to 424 
and 426 Broadway. — S. E. Wanamaker, commission merchant, 
from 253 to 216 Church street. — Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have re- 
moved their Philadelphia office to 1107 Market street. 

— Sheldons Special Reports. 



Rev. William Ward, formerly a missionary at Serampore, 
India, says that ''at Shanteepooru and Dhaka, muslins are made 
which sell at 100 rupees apiece. The ingenuity of the Hindoos 
in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. Persons with whom 
I have conversed on this subject say that at two places in 
Bengal, Sonar-ga and Vikruin-pooru, musHns are^made by a few 
families so exceedingly fine that four months are required to 
weave one piece, which sells at 400 or 500 rupees. When this 
muslin is laid on the grass and the dew falls upon it, it is no 
longer discernible.** 

Wade's Fibre and Fabric wants all the news from every 
cotton and woolen factory for Facts Whittled Down. 
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THE WOOLEN TRADE IN SCOTLAND. 

There are great facilities in Great Britain for those who have 
a knowledge of weaving with little capital, to commence the 
manufacture of woolen goods. There is abundance of yam 
spinners in the market from whose samples can be selected any 
kind of ordinary or novel yam, and public dyers, where wool, 
yam, and piece goods can be dyed at the lowest possible price. 
It is a current belief in the trade that the division in the man- 
ufacture of cloth produces a higher degree of excellence, and 
at less cost, than where spinning, dyeing and weaving are carried 
on in one concem. Spinners of yam, whose undivided atten- 
tion is given to the proper selection of wool carding and spin- 
ning, are more able to make better and cheaper yam than those 
whose attention is diverted into other channels of thought. The 
same result follows by having woolen stock colored by public 
dyers. These establishments are managed by the proprietors, 
practical men with great experience, who not only can dye to 
a shade, but know just how much work ordinary help can per- 
form. Another advantage to manufacturers who follow this 
method is that at the end of the season they have a small stock 
of yam on hand, and are in good condition to introduce new 
colors and novel yams. It is a notorious fact that manufac- 
turers who buy their yam and have it dyed at public dye houses, 
have amassed most money and have extended their premises 
greatly. Their sole attention has been given to pattem making, 
the weaving, finishing and sale of the goods. I may here 
remark that immense quantities of pattem ranges and sample 
lengths are made, from 1 2 to 20 pattems are kept in constant 
use, and one firm requiring the skill and ingenuity of two or 
three designers. I was invited by one of the partners of the 
public dye works firm under the name of John Tmmbull & 
Sons, Harwick, Scotland, to visit the works. The business was 
begun in the year 18 19, and has operated ever since. At the 
present time it is one of the most extensive establishments in 
Scotland, and especially famous for indigo dyeing. They have 
100 dye kettles of all kinds, and employ over 126 men. They 
dye wool yam and piece goods, and have a branch of silk dye- 
ing besides. The wool is scoured in "Petrie's" scouring ma- 
chine, Rochdale, Eng. The yam in skeins or hanks is carefully 
freed from grease and other impurities, to enable it to take the 
color evenly. The greasy yam is hung upon wooden poles, 
placed across a kettle, as used in dyeing yam. The kettle con- 
tains a solution of soap, etc., and two workmen tum the yam in 
this bath. The yam is then passed through a pair of rollers 
and taken hold of by other two workmen, who put the yam 
through the same process ; other two workmen put the yam 
through the third and last process. I was informed by the 
owner that fourteen times more weight of yam was dyed than 
in wool. The reason for this lies in the fact that it is more 
profitable to do so. For example, 2 -30s white worsted yam can 
be bought at 60 cts. per lb., mixtures and self colors which 
require dyed wool, cost 84 cents, a difference of 24 cents. The 
cost of dyeing and winding will average, say 6 cents per lb., 
giving a gain of 18 cents by using white yam to dye self colors. 
When mixtures are needed there is no altemative but paying 
84 cents. The woolen trade is in a fair condition, although the 
weather, which has so often to bear the brunt of causing bad 
trade, is blamed for being too mild, as the summer of 1888 was 
for being too cold. But if mills mnning to their fiill capacity 
during the day, and part of the machinery during the night, 
and if the manufacturers and families driving to and fro in 
handsome carriages, or riding on horseback, living in splendid 
mansions and purchasing large estates, be accepted as an index 
of prosperity, these evidences are manifest. — yohn Scott, 



MIXING OF FILLING. 

In taking up this subject of mixing of filling, and to enter 
into all its details, and to derive any benefit from or out of 
discussions of the question, it would do well to give this a care- 
ful study, for as we weave it in our respective warps there it 
will remain. Let us inquire into some of the reasons why we 
should be so particular about having our filling well looked after. 
This rule should be especially adhered to in our fancy cassimere 
mills, where we are constantly receiving a variety of colors and 
grades of stock. To get good results we must first consider 
the starting point. We will not enter now into a long contro- 
versy on the process of its manufacture previous to its entering 
the spinning room. In taking up this subject I do not wish to 
cast any reflections on any other department of a mill, but 
simply to gain a few points by drawing others out that feel 
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interested in the subject, for most of us that have been em- 
pbyed any length of time in a woolen mill, have experienced 
and observed the bad effect uneven filling has in the finishing 
department, which sometimes- comes in the form of cockley 
cloth and other grievances. We will return to our subject of 
filling. We have a lot of filling that is coming uneven, and we 
wish our goods to come out as even and uniform as we possibly 
can under the circumstances. If we are making a plain piece 
of goods we can sometimes mix it up considerably in the pro- 
cess of weaving by running a given number of shuttles. The 
writer has seen cases where they were running four shuttles on 
plain goods to overcome this difficulty ; but this evil should be 
traced farther back than the weave room. Care should be taken 
to have work that comes off the jack, or operators, woven sep- 
arately, as there may be a variation in their size or weight, or 
a slight difference in the twist of the same, for we cannot be 
too careful in small matters like these, for if we have uneven 
filling we are most likely to have uneven cloth. We will in the 
near future give our opinion, and should like to see others come 
out on this subject of uneven goods, and some of its causes. 
Here is a pattern for some one if they feel disposed to try to 
bring the following out for either Crompton or Knowles loom. 
Filling chain : i backing, i red, i backing, 2 black, i b^pking, 
2 black, I backing, 2 green, i backing, 2 green, i backing, 2 
black, I backing, 2 black, i backing, 2 black, i backing, 2 blue, 
I backing, 2 blue ; 30 picks to a pattern. — Gaffer, 
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Mr. Capron chides me very mildly in No. 205 for what I 
may term some of my shortcomings, one of which is that I 
did not give figures to back up my assertions regarding the 
cost of running certain looms. I will say that I made up my 
mind very early in this controversy that a cipher would have as 
much effect as a whole column of figures in convincing Mr. 
Capron of his error. Judging from his own statements he has 
made a Ufe study of this subject and the disease seems to have 
become chronic with him. I confess to being a little affected 
widi the disease myself, but the symptoms are directly oppo- 
site to those developed by Mr. Capron. But I think I can no- 
tice a change in the patient. In No. 205 of Fibre and Fabric 
he admits that "either make of loom will give satisfaction." 
Compare this with a former statement of his : **It is impossi- 
ble under any and all circumstances to weave perfect cloth 
with this principle of manipulation," (or words to that effect), 
and you will see at once that it is a large concession coming 
from such a source. It also shows a disposition for fair play 
that has not been shown heretofore in this controversy. He 
also chides me for not giving him credit as an expert on the 
Knowles loom. I hope Mr. Capron will be as lenient on this 
point as he was in his last article and take a little of the blame 
himself. I do not know Mr. Capron ; he may be a fixer or a 
superintendent, or even the owner of the "Oldtown Woolen 
Mill" he refers to in one of his papers, for all I know. It is 
his own assertion that the Knowles looms would not do certain 
things which I know it will do, that caused others as well as 
mysdf to think he did not possess the knowledge he would 
have us think • he did. Mr. Capron may be all he claims to 
be and still be in error, and if he were he would not be the 
fint good man that had allowed his prejudices to carry him 



too far. Mr. Capron also asks me to particularize the output 
of the Knowles loom works. I will say in reply that I am not 
in the confidence of the Knowles loom works, neither do I 
correspond with them to find out any particulars regarding the 
output of looms. The figures given in my last article speak 
for themselves and are what any one could see in the papers 
if he looks for them and is interested enough to make a note 
of them when he sees them. I have nothing but my own con • 
victions to urge me on in this controversy, but those convic- 
tions are well grounded. Although Mr. Capron and I agree on 
some things, there are others that we shall never agree upon. 
In No. 205 he says : "It was then learned that a smooth and 
gentle crank harness movement was the worst that could be 
devised for anything save the simplest and easiest weaves." 
When I compare the above statement from Mr. Capron, whom 
I do not know to be any authority on weaving with the follow- 
ing : "Each harness is driven by a crank pin on the side of 
the gear, thus giving a movement upon the yam which is ex- 
tremely easy, and is very desirable, especially upon tender 
yam." From a man whom I know to be expert and an authority 
on weaving, I cannot help thinking there is considerable preju- 
dice on the part of Mr. Capron against that particular move- 
ment. This controversy has not been without amusing inci- 
dents to me ; a friend asked me one day what I thought of 
those two fellows, Capron and Taylor. I replied, they are 
only two cranks who have met, and you know what the result 
is in such cases. We had a good laugh at the way they were 
going for each other. You may be sure I laughed the loudest \ 
but to return to Mr. Capron's article again. He seems to think 
I am not serious when I say the weft can be more firmly bound 
when the reed leaves the fell on the Knowles loom than is 
possible on the Cromptom loom, and mn it to advantage. I 
shall have more to say on that point in the near future. I am 
glad to know that there is some one besides myself who be- 
lieves in testing cloth in a practical way. I have three gar- 
ments, two made from cloth woven on the Knowles loom and 
one on the Crompton loom, that I am now testing, and I must 
say that I fail to detect any of the defects alluded to by Mr. 
Capron in his article on "Unequal Tension." — S, W, laylor 



MONSON, MASS. 

A. D. Elus, Central woolen mills, Monson, Mass., will spend 
several months in Califomia, for the benefit of his health. — Mr. 
S. Taylor, formerly section boss at the Riverside & Oswego 
mills, and for the past year designer and overseer of weaving at 
the Central woolen mills, has been promoted to superintendent 
of the same. — T, M, 



Geo. M. Phillips, supt. of spooling and weaving for White 
Mfg. Co., Rockville, Ct., has gone to Florida for needed rest 
and change. On the eve of his departure he was presented 
by Mr. Oswald, assistant superintendent, on behalf of the em- 
ployes, with a solid gold-headed ebony cane, a combined field, 
marine and opera glass, and a gold fountain pen. Mrs. Phillips 
was also presented with a gold-headed, silk umbrella. 

Several lines of the finest quality of cotton yams, for man- 
ufacturing purposes, are made in the Orswell mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass. About 200 hands are employed. The factory, which is 
of brick, 346x78 feet, and 4 stories high, has a capacity of over 
22,000 spindles. Steam furnishes power to run the machinery. 
W. M. Orswell is president, and F. W. Stiles treasurer. 

The Saco River woolen mills, West Buxton, Me., manufac- 
ture dress goods and flannels, employing 55 hands. Four sets 
of machinery are used, and the capacity is 36,000 yards a 
month. The mill has been running nearly ten years. Besides 
their other lines of goods, they have made what is known as the 
"Mackinaw miners' " fancy plaid shirtings for six or seven years 
past. They are engaged on this line from four to six months 
in the year, and tum out 30,000 pounds of finished goods. 
F. H. Hargraves is the agent. — Industrial Journal, 

The Canton Mfg. Co., Canton Junction, Mass., are enlargng 
the capacity of their wool scouring department, which will give 
them even better facilities than before. This branch of their 
business is under the able management of Mr. E. J. Sherry, 
formerly proprietor of the large scouring mills at Hingham, 
Mass., which were recently destroyed by fire. Business with 
this company is very brisk at present, both in their cotton 
bleaching and wool scouring departments. R, 
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Th£ Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., manufacturer ' 
line of hosiery yams. Their mills are running nighjt f^* ' 
and two sets of hands are employed. The yams ip 
are in wide demand, and have the reputaticm ^^ 
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